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Baker, Crane & Day, New York. them apart, and their necessity, their importance the same must I also take up, and submit to the 
. Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. immediately rises. How many daily occasions consequences thereof. Some may object to this, 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. there are for the exercise of patience, forbear- as if it were improperly * taking thought;” but I 


Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. ance, benevolence, good humor, cheerfulness, differ from them, not in the rule itself about the 


candor, sincerity, compassion, self-denial! How/anxiety bestowed on clothing, but about the ap- 
many instances occur of satirical hints, of ill-na-| plication of that rule. It is right, if the vain cus- 
tured witticisms, of fretfulness, impatience, strife,| toms, folly and fashion of this world, have insinu-° 
and envyings; besides those of disrespect, discon-| ated themselves into any branch of our daily con- 
are published in the form of memoranda, with the tent, sloth, and very many other seeds of evil, the duct, to eradicate thei, with every one of their 
dates as given. In showing the progress of his magnitude of which is perhaps smal!, but for the | useless innovations, whatever trouble, anxiety, or 
mind, they may afford encouragement to others guilt of which we shall most assuredly be judged. persecution it may cost us. But after we have 
3 When we consider that private life also has its once broken our bonds, we shall find a freedom 
‘trials, temptations and troubles, it ought surely to from anxiety, trouble, or thought about our ap- 
1814, May.| make us vigilant, when around our own fireside, | parel far surpassing the unconcern and forgetful- 
Some of the following reflections and remarks lest we should quiet our apprehensions, and cease ness which seers to deaden the spiritual eye and 
are taken from little books called * Accounts of fom our daily watchfulrress. _ |apprehension of the slave of custom. 
Time,” in which the hours of every day were ac-| Prove your love and affection for your family,| 1817, March 13th. 


iendship and attachment for all your| 
counted for, and the occupation which filled every #4 your friendship y el ile aye 
individea! hour of each on was put down. This Connexions, by using, not partial, hypocritical, | think it right, at this time, to set down my 


seis ah ai auaeaaiiie ovtgiiail declgn if nothing momentary acts of kindness, but one universal, | PPInlons, oF rather such opinions as I conceive to 
b . . ° . 
bs wef saa twos of use, end no doubt|constant, animated effort,—one sincere desire of| °° ro good, relative to the subject of busi- 
‘ , , : | . . . , ° = 
one of twin into active and in- Tendering others happy, united with compassion |"@S** * tear many of my near and dear friends 
was the means of bringing me into ac : “eke -.j have much mistaken my ideas on this matter; and 
dustrious habits, at a time when no sterling in- for their sufferings, charity and candor for their ' I ; or 
ward principle seemed to have full rule, and when | errors, and forgiveness for their injuries. ee ae. alle sindhermalisary Reger tPnphe. 
1 was left very much to my own direction, and at Especially cultivate a benevolent disposition, Peed ae te that standard into which the 
my own disposal as to my pursuits. I have often *" inclination rather to think and speak well than, ruth leads those who follow its dictates. 1 be- 


. . . : \ill of those around, accompanied with that candor eve that it is good for man to earn his livelihood 
felt that it was a preservative at the time, and a/""' ° ’ or! oa a as 
P , which exposes not the errors, but rather the vir-|®Y the sweat of his brow. If any one has, or 


stimulus to exertion. I think | may add, of this . h pa i tee: : 
: ..\tues of others to view; and which brings to light,|C%e" Comes to have sufiicient for the support of 
little contrivance for self-government, as well ds, ? ee himself or family,—(by a sufficiency | do not 


. : ‘ith regret, their faihegs, for no other end than 
of many others which occupied my attention about |“! regret, & gS, ae aae ae : 
thes ; riod, that the had sts use, in awaken- ‘heir suppression. mean that which will satisfy all his desires, nor 
( Sa : an ’ ¢ tatentiel No date ‘that which may raise his family above the sphere 
ing my mind to see the importance of bringing) ‘jin which thev were born, neither that which will 
self and sense into subjection; and however insuf- The more I am among Friends, and see the|furnish his children with large capitals to enter 
ficient they were of themselves to effect the same, | principles and nature of the religion which they Jucrative or extensive concerns,)—but if he has 
they ed _— ine oe ae Serene more I feel convinced that true prayer wherewith to support himself and family in a 
the knowledge and attainment o which 1s/is not that of the lips. or of the mere unrenewed moderate way of living. and to afford his children 
now (blessed be the Lord, who hath showed this’ understanding, but of the heart; that it neither/an useful education, the knowledge of some 
to me) experimentally found to be the only sure| consists in, nor depends upon, a peculiar dress— | honest employ, and a little to begin with, it is 
guide and leader. As far as these little relics!an appointed form of words—a particular posture|enough. 1 am inclined to think that such an one 
show how the wrestling seed struggled within! of body —or what is termed a consecrated place. should consider, whether it be not right for him 
me; and how tender and gradual were the lead-| But this is what it does essentially and uNnequivO- to give up his business to his children, to faithful 
ings of the Shepherd of Israel; how the good see’ cally require; that the soul put on the garment of dependents, or to relations that want it; unless he 
seeined at times almost crushed, and every desire | faith,—that the expressions used (if there be any)! be of a disposition that can hardly find occupation 
afier such things as were truly desirable was al be those of the heart,—that the inward posture Of for his mind out of business, and in this case let 
seasons very feeble and faint: so far they are in- | the mind be humble,—and that the heart be the! him continue to employ himself in it, taking only 
deed interesting to me, and excite feelings of sanctified temple, out of which prayer comes. | 


; ; a small share of the profits. With respect to 
gratitude as often as they are examined. These charity, let not any in trade nicely glean their 


“* Accounts of Time” were begun in the Fourth 1517, March. | ying of the fruit with which the Lord hath so 
Month, 1814, [in the 17th year of his age] and) ‘The subject of dress has very frequently come | abundantly blessed them; but let them gather suf- 
were left off about the Eighth or Ninth Month,| under my serious consideration,—it has of late’ ficient, and the rest let them leave for the portion 
1816. ‘The reasons for preserving them apply een still more often and more deeply impressed |of the poor. For my own part, if way open for 
equally, | think, to those weekly reports which li on my mind; and as | have kept quiet and calin.|my going into business, I believe it will be safest 
was in the habit of drawing up; from which ex-)singly desirous to know and to do whatever might | for me to engage in such an one as is moderately 
tracts will also be inserted in this book. be required, the matter has opened more and| profitable, yielding regular returns, and tending 
No date more clearly before my view; and some things to the general and substantial welfare of mankind, 

"7 “jwith regard to it, which had been hitherto hid/to the injury of none, and which will not take up 

Domestic life presents many opportunities for) from me, whilst in a disposition to follow my own| much attention or anxiety. But especially | de- 
the exercise of virtue, as well as the more exalted reasonings and fleshly wisdom, or concerning sire, that | may’ never sell to others any article 
stations of honor and ambition. For though its} which | seemed then to be uncertain and unde-|which has an evil tendency, or which evidently, 





The following extracts are taken from the work 
we noticed last week, by John Barclay. They 


who are endeavoring to follow the same path. 






particular, 1 have Jamented to see that Friends 
who are fearful lest they should give way to the 
spirit of vanity, pride and extravagance, and who, 
on that account, neither decorate their persons, 
nor houses, nor even allow their servants to dress 
gaily,—that these should yet feel easy to deal to| 
others things which they disapprove of for them- 
selves; that they should not hesitate to buy and 
sell such articles as they well know are inconsis- 
tent and incompatible with the pure teachings of 
fhat principle by which they profess to be led.— 
This matter bas impressed tne much. | know that 
by adopting this sentiment, | show my disappro- 
bation of the conduct of many sincere-hearted 
friends; and I am also aware how few descrip- 
tions of occupation in life are entirely free from 
this objection. Nevertheless, | do believe that 
the sincere-hearted amongst us will not hesitate 
to give up that, in their outward concerns, which 
they see and know to be an encouragement to 
evil in any shape. ‘That these may come to see 
this matter as clearly as I do at this present time, 
is the warm desire of my soul! 

But the ground upon which I think it best for 
me to be not much engrossed in the things of this 
life, is this: having experienced no small share of 
the forbearance and mercy of the Lord,—having 
been rescued and delivered from the pit of de- 
struction,—having sincere and fervent desires for 
my own preservation and salvation, as well as for 
that of my poor fellow-creatures every where,— 
I have inclined towards the belief that the Lord 
will make use of me, if 1 am faithful to his re- 
quirings, in the way and time, and for the pur- 
poses which He sees best. Under this impression 
it is, that I believe it right for me to sit loose to 
this world and its anxieties, and not to be too 
much entangled in them; lest I should be incapa- 
citated for performing that service which may be 
shown to be my duty, or unable, from my situa- 
tion in business, to undertake it. Though | 
scarcely think it fly place to be out of business, 
yet I believe that it is good for some to be entire 
ly released from it; and also, that well disposed 
persons should devote a considerable portion of 
their talents, time and money to visiting and re 
lieving the poor, and advancing and promoting 
the good of mankind in various other ways, ac- 
cording to their several gifts. 


1817, Fifth Month. 

I think I have heard a remark made by some 
amongst us, tending rather to the injury and pre- 
judice of them that gave place to the sentiment, 
namely, that persons should not let their outward 
profession and appearance outstep their inward 
and real condition and character. This sentiment 
sounds very well, and perhaps is sound with some 
qualifications. It is, however, in the neighborhood 
of error, and therefore should be cautiously re- 
ceived and acted upon. For, verily, the reason 
why I or any others have adopted a strict appear- 
ance in dress, address, or other particulars, is not 
that we thought ourselves better than those who 
have not found this strictness expedient for them; 
nor is this strictness of profession among men any 
certain or safe mark of taking up the cross of 
Christ. The cross that we have daily to take up, 
as followers of a crucified Saviour, is a spiritual 
cross,—a cross to our appetites, passions, affec- 
tions, and wills. The crucifying power will, no 
doubt, after cleansing us from all manifest wick- 
edness, cleanse also and purify our very thoughts 
and “imaginations—our very secret desires and 
latent motives; and amongst these, will it also de- 
stroy ‘* the lust of the eye and the pride of life,’’ 
with all the fruits and effects thereof, which have 
crept into, and are so apparent, in the daily con- 
duct of men of the world. Thus, no doubt, re- 
mains with me, but that if we, as a Society, were 
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and ofien is, misapplied. With respect to this more universally subject to the operative and pu- mind only can be afraid to look at the Universe 


rifying power which we profess to believe in, as it typifies the greatness of its Creator, which 
there would be found more strictness, even in’ knows not the comprehensiveness of the glance 
minor matters, than is now seen, and greater ne- of an Almighty eye. The love which warms the 
cessity for circumspection, seriousness and a con-| blue depths of space, holds within it also our mi- 
tinual standing in awe. croscopic Earth, which, even in its most micro- 
‘scopic atoms, teems with fine arrangements, so 
—----— sweoer -— -—- 7 sig , 3 
a ne ea |minute and manifold, that man is yet baffled in 
“COPERNICUS.” lhe vr : as 

- ; ; ; ' ’ his ambition to know them all; where the simall- 
The obscurity of the times in which he lived est creature that creeps along the ground has its 
Lee ONE the early character of Copernicus. — ' homey its roof-tree, and its young, its passions, 
We do not know how far favorable circumstances | affections, and loves,—where one drop of water 
contributed to the development of his genius, Or) swarms with myriads of living beings, each driuk- 
whether, without peculiar advantages, he owes)ing up life and happiness within the sphere of 

; a ill , > a on thane ; a « : Ys Atal 
all to an inborn energy. but whatever his men-|jaws that know uo caprice, and is exquisitely 
tal culture, the greatness of his mind he could adapted to its place! Yes! O reverent adorer, 
borrow from no one, as of alt who had yet lived, the Gop of these shining skies is also the Being 
he was the first to accomplish a task most diffi-| who provides the young ravens with their food! 
cult for man. Feeling, with the intuitive force|* * * But even the interest of these general 
of the highest genius, that those popular systems | yiews does not incline us to overlook the fine har- 
of the Heavens could not be true, and at the same) inony ae to minor arrangements which now ap- 


lime recognizing that the logic which sustained) neared in the scheme of the Heavens. The two 


iP N 
them was impregnable, he threw from him the’ simple motions of the Earth produce our day and 
. ° he Pc a Ea . ee . - : - 
weight ol the be lief of ages, and quietly asked year. Revolving on its axis in 24 hours, the 
whether that fundamental tenet, which asserts that) Earth turns every part of its surface in that pe- 
* > . . . T ° ” 

the Earth is motionless, might not be false. rhe| riod towards the Sun; whence a regular succes- 
mental effort required, even to hesitate on a point!sion of light and darkness: and to a peculiarity 


which all mankind had up to that moment un-| connected with its yearly orbitual motion we owe 


doubtingly believed, and which had now inwoven the change of seasons. ‘The source of this most 


itself with all their modes of thought, was an pleasing variety is in the inclination of the axis 
achievement for the highest order of genius; the ground which the Earth daily rotates to the path, 
question being put, it required only superior, but! or orbit, through which it moves annually, ‘The 
not uncommon, talent to follow it to its conclu-| inclination of the axis to the orbit causes, as will 
sions. * * * Modesty—a characteristic of easily be seen, the Sun’s rays to fall more or less 
the finest minds—induced Copernicus, after he directly on the same part of the Earth, in differ- 
had obtained sight of this great idea, to search! ent parts of its orbit; and hence, as before ex- 
through the ancient philosophies, lest, perchance, plained, the variety of their heating effects. How 


there might be precious relics buried there, which exquisite the adjustment of our world to such va- 


could confirm and encourage him; and according- riety! Think of the action of winter as a season 


ly he did find certain hints, touching apparently of sleep and refreshment to vegetation—the burst- 
on a simple order of things—hints which his cor- jing of its dormant powers in spring—its manhood 


rect and discriminating intellect speedily method- and health in summer—and in gentle autumn, the 
ized into that ststem which, in the somewhat {ime of the sere ant! yellow leaf! Though obser- 
hyperbolical language of his successor Tycho, yation informs us that there are spheres in which 
“moved the Earth from its foundations, stopped |ittle of this change is seen, and where, doubtless, 


the revolution of the firmament, made the sun 4]! arrangements are equally beautiful, we may be 
stand still, and subverted the whole ancient order pardoned for contemplating with especial interest 
of the Universe. so much of the course of our own world, and per- 


It can scarce be necessary to point out in de- mit our symnpathies to flow freely with the poet, 


tail the superior simplicity and grandeur of the who thus opens his fervent, but somewhat pan- 
system of the universe brought before men by the theistic, hymna :— 


Polish philosopher; language, indeed, can hardly 
express one’s impression of its contrast with that aa em 
narrow, unravellable confusion which the Ptole- These are but the varied God! 

maic had become. Five planets have been dis-| The Copernican theory was not—with all its 
covered since that time, and many moons or sat- simplicity—free, at first, from real difficulties. — 
ellites, but no exception has been ever fonnd to The imperfect condition of mechanical science 
the law, that the planets, including the Earth, exposed it to objections of much plausibility and 
move in steadfast orbits around their great light strength; and there was one other so very pecu- 
giver, and that the satellites, like our moon, roll Jiar, that | cannot pass it without especial notice. 
around the planets they attend. Beautiful though If your scheme is correct, said the opponents of 
the scheme thus appears, it is, however, in refer- Copernicus, Venus should have phases like the 
ring to its revelations concerning the Fixed Stars, Moon. ‘The truth asserted was geometrically 
that we can best ascertain its vast moral effects. sound. Venus always appears a brilliant evening 
What a change must come over the mind, when, or morning star, and her shape is lost in the 
from the idea that this Earth is the centre around brightness of her rays. ‘The difficulty, therefore, 
which all things are symmetrically arranged—the) was a critical one; and the mode in which Co- 
body for whose sake the brilliant fret-work of the| pernicus dealt with it, is another and most em- 
skies was hung up—we pass to the conception) phatic proof of the greatness of his mind. An 
that it is merely one of a small class of orbs at-| inferior person would at once have “denied the 
tached to the Sun, and by no means the largest} fact,’’ and brought forward metaphysical reasons 
of these; and that those multitudes of Stars,|of a kind then much in vogue, why Venus should 
greater than the eye can number, or even the;not be subject to such laws; but, afer some wa- 
imagination conceive, are globes like the Sun,|vering, our astronomer boldly acknow ledged the 
only lessened by their immeasurable distances,| accuracy of the deduction, and in the finest spirit 
but around which planets may also roll, and all|of prophecy added, without hesitation, that should 
space be thus filled with motion and life! Doubt-|men ever see Venus better they would discern her 
less there is here wherewith to stun the self-im-|phases! And singularly enough, the verification 
portant, and startle the timid; and it is not aston-|of this confident prediction was one of the earliest 
ishing that demurs arose among believers in the| achievements of the telescope. * * * Dealin 
narrow creeds of those days; but, indeed, that! with the same discrimination with alleged faults 


“ These, as they change, Almighty Father, 
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arising from inconsistencies atime a new sys- 
tem and those vague and indefinite conceptions of 
which man’s knowledge is always more than half 
composed, the discoverer clung unshrinkingly by 
the grand truth which had been revealed to him, 
and trusted the clearing away of difficulties to a 
more instructed posterity. Affected, however, 
by a modesty which had a parallel in after times} 
in the conduct of Newton, he was long in giving 
his authenticated labors to the world; and the 
proof copy of his work on the RevoLuTION or 
roe CELEsTIAL Orgs reached him only on his 
death-bed, when, in the words of his admirable 
friend the Bishop of Culm, he was occupied with 
weightier cares. There is something strangely 
solemn in that concurrence,—the mortal was ex- 
piring, and about to crumble into dust, and at the 
same moment his name was being clothed with 
majesty and honor,—going forth in glory and 
power to live at least as long as this world! The 
frame which contained Copernicus partook of the 
fates of that of other men, and was laid down to 
repose within the precincts of the mountain 
chureh of l’rauenburg. 

We learn, from tradition, that Copernicus was 
a man of fresh complexion and fair hair,—so 


grave, that at first sight one might have deemed! 


him austere; but such impressions were momen- 
tary. Mild and gentle, unostentatiously benevo- 
lent—he was one to reverence. His demeanor 
was steadfast, and still; the cared not for 
jests or irrelevant reading; and he never broke a 


even, 


friendship. 
mind kept 
nourishing all the 
System. 


itself near the fountain of truth, by 
aflections.—Nichol’s Solar 


oo 
PRODUCTIONS RESEMBLING 
FICIAL COMPOSITIONS. 

Some stones are preserved by the curious, for 
representing distinctly figures traced by nature 
alone, and without the aid of art. 

Pliny mentions an agate, in which appeared, 
formed by the hand of nature, Apollo amidst the 
nine Muses holding a harp. Majolus assures us, 
that at Venice another is seen, in which is natur- 
ally formed the perfect figure of aman. At Pisa, 
in the church of St. John, there is a similar na- 


NATURAL ARTI- 


tural procuc tion, which represents an old hermit ™ 


in a desert, seated by the side of a stream, and 
who holds in bell, as St. An- 
thony is commonly painted. In the temple of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, there was formerly on 
a white marble the image of St. John the Baptist 
the skin of a camel, with this only 
imperfection, that nature had given but one leg 
At Ravenna, in the church of St. Vital, a corde- 
lier is seen on a dusky stone. They found in ltaly 
a marble, in which a crucifix was so elaborately 
finished, that there appeared the nails, the drops 
of blood, and the wounds, as perfectly as the most 
excellent painter could have performed. At Sneil- 
berg, in Germany, they found in a mine a certain 
rough metal, on which was seen the figure of a 
man, who carried a child on his back. In Pro- 
vence they found in a mine, a quantity of ra 
figures of birds, t 


his hands a small 


covered with 


trees, rats, and serpents; and 1 


some places of the western parts of Tartary, are Ng stanza, not unapposite to the curious subject 


seen on divers rocks, the figures of camels, horses 
and sheep. Pancirollus, in his Lost Antiquities, 
attests, that in a church at Rome, a marble per- 
fectly represented a priest celebrating mass, and 
raising the host. Paul IIl, conceiving that art 
had been used, scraped the marble to discover 
whether any painting had been employed; but 
nothing ef the kind was discovered. ‘I have 
seen,’ writes a friend, ‘ many of these curiosities 

They are always helped out by art. In my fa- 
ther’s house was a gray marble chimney-piece, 
whieh abownaded in portraits, landscapes, &e 


l’ore-ordained to a great work, his! 


c., the; undue reliance wu 


greatest part of: which was meds by eayenit! My 
learned friend the Rev. Stephen Weston possesses 
a very large collection, many certainly untouched 
by art. One stone appears like a perfect cameo 
of a Minerva’s head; another shows an old man’s 
head, beautiful as if the hand of Raphael had de- 
signed it. Both these stones are transparent.— 
Some exhibit portraits. 

There is preserved in the British Museum, a 
black stone, on which nature has sketched a re- 
semblance of the portrait of Chaucer. Stones ot 
this kind, possessing a sufficient degree of resem- 
blance, are rare; but art appears not to have 
been used. Even in plants, we find this sort of 
resemblance. ‘There is a species of the orchis 
found in the mountainous parts of Lincolnshire, 
Kent, &c. Nature has formed a bee, apparently 
feeding in the breast of the flower, with so much 
exactness, that it is impossible at a very small dis- 
tance to distinguish the imposition. Hence the 
plant derives its name, and is called the Bes- 
FLrower. Langhorne elegantly notices is ap- 
pearance 


‘See on that flowret’s velvet breast, 
How close the busy vagrant lies! 

His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 
Th’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 


‘Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 

His limbs ;—we’ll set the captive free— 
I sought the vine Bee to find, 

And found the picture of a BEE.’ 


The late Mr. Jackson of Exeter wrote to me 
on this subject: ‘ This orchis is common near our 
sea-coasts; but instead of being exactly like a 
BEE, it is not like it at-all. it has a general re- 
semblance to a fly, and by the help of imagima- 
tion, may be supposed to be4a fly pitched upon 
the flower. The mandrake ve ry frequently has a 
forked root, which may be fancied to resemble 
thighs and legs. | have seenmit helped out with 
nails on the toes.’ 

n ingenious botanist, a stranger to me, afte: 
reading this article, was so kind as to send me 
specimens of the fly orchis, ophrys muscifera, and 
of the bee orclis, ophrys apifera. 
blance to these insects when in full flower Is the 


Their reseto- 


most perfect conceivable; they are distinct plants 

he poetical eye of L was equally cor- 
rect aud fanciful; and that too of Jackson, 
differed so positively. Many controversies has 
been carried on, from a want of a little 
knowledge; like that of the ner orehis and th 
PLY orchis; 

Another curious specimen of the playful opera 
tions of n 


anghorne 


who 
more 
both parties prove to be right. 
iture 1s the mandrake; a plant indeed, 
when it is bare of leaves, perfectly resembling 
that of the human form. ‘The 
ticed for the same appearance. 
same poet has noticed: 


vinseng tree is no- 


This object the 


* Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands; 

Oft, as his shape ly form he rears, 
Aghast the frighted ploughman stands.’ 


He closes this beautiful fable with the follow- 


of this article: 
* Helvetia’s rocks, Sabrina’s waves, 
Sull many a shining pebble bear: 
Where Nature’s studious hand engraves 
The rerrecr Form, and leaves it there.’ 


Curiosities of Literature. 
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The subject treated- in the following article is 
attracting considerable attention at the present 


time, and although desirous of discouraging an 


J ties from the attributes of God. 


upon the opinions of individuals, 


NCER. 


as such, we have believed the conclusions of so 
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clear a mind as JonaTHan Dymonp’s would not 
be uninteresting to our readers, and might give 


rise to profitable reflections. 


THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES. 

The purpose for which a reference is here 
made to these sacred subjects, is to remark upon 
the unfitness of attempting to deduce human du- 
It is not indeed 
to be affirmed that no illustration of those duties 
can be derived from them, but that they are too 


_imperfectly cognizable by our perceptions to en- 


able us to refer to them for specific moral rules. 
The truth indeed is, that we do not accurately 
and distinctly know what the Divine attributes 
are. We say that God is merciful; but if we at- 
tempt to define, with strictness, what the term 
merciful means, we shall find it a drfficult, per- 
haps an impracticable task; and especially we 
shall have a difficult task if, after the definition, 
we attempt to reconcile every appearance which 
presents itself in the world, with our notions of 
the attribute of mercy. | would speak with re- 
verence when | say that we cannot always per- 
ceive the mercifulness of the Deity in his adminis- 
trations, either towards bis rational or his irra- 
tional creation. So, again, in respect of the 
attribute of Justice, who can determinately define 
in what this attribute consists? Who, especially, 
can prove that the Almighty designs that we should 
always be able to trace his justice in his govern- 


ment? We believe that he is unchangeable; but 
what is the sense in which we understand the 
term? Do we mean that the attribute involves 
the necessity of an unchanging system of moral 


government, or that the Deity cannot make alter- 
ations in, or additions to, his laws for mankind ? 
We cannot mean tls, 
tion disproves it. 
Now, if it be true that the Divine attributes, 
ind the uniform ae 


for the evidence of revela- 


‘ordancy o 
t! 


the Divine dispen- 


sations with our ‘notions of these attributes, are 


not sufficiently within our powers of investigation 


to enable us to frame accurate premises for our 


reasoning, it is plain that we cannot always trust 


with safety to our conclusions. We cannot de- 


duce rules for our conduct from the Drvine attri- 
butes without being very liable to error: and the 
ibility will increase in proportion as the deduc- 


tion attempts critical accuracy. 


Yet this is a rock upon which the judgments 
suflered wreck, a quicksand where 
ifficul- 
One, because he cannot reconeile the 


of many have 


many have been involved in imextricable d 


les com- 


mands to exterminate a people with bis notions 


of the attribute of merey, questions the truth of 
One, 
Imighty of old, coneludes that, 


is he is unchangeable, they cannot be incompati- 


the Mosaic writ because he finds wars 


ings. 
permitted by the z 
with his present or his future will. One, on 


the supposition of this unchangeableness, per- 
‘nsations of God 
aud vainly la- 


into those which 


himse if because the dispe 


laws have 


plexes 

ind his 
by cl 
result from his attributes, and those which do not, 
to vindicate the immutability of God. We 
no business with these things, and | will venture 
to affirm that he who will take nothing upon 
trust—who will exercise no faith—who will be- 
lieve in the Divine authority of no rule, and in the 
truth of no record, which he is unable to reconcile 
with the Divine attributes—must be consigned to 
hopeless Pyrrhonism. 


been changed; 


bors. issifving these laws 


have 


The lesson which such considerations teach is 
a simple but an important one: That our exclu- 
business is to discover the actual present 
will of God, without enquiring why bis will is 
such as it is, or why it has ever been different; 
and without seeking to deduce, from our notions 


sive 
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> ° ; . » ° ; . . | . : . és ~~ 
of the Divine attributes, rules of conduct which Oh, my country! doff thine armour,—conquer like immor-' you will find that the consciousness of having 
are more safely and more certainly discovered by tal Penn— 


triumphed over temptations gives an ennobling 
other means, Curb the haughty striving spirit of my warring country- 


self-respect and a purity of enjoyment, which no- 


e men. hi A eld 
Well I know that ye are noble—well I know that ye are : ne ae oe : aoe : 
beaten< Stifle not the simple convictions of your minds, 


duction of the young man whose death is recorded in this put behold your brethren slaughtered, bloody, mangled, injand be not seduced from fidelity to them, either 
number of our paper. They are said to have been written 


The following lines have been forwarded us as the pro- 


the grave! 


on the day before he was taken with his last illness, with a 4} the turf that ye could grapple "tween the wide extended 
view to publication in the Intelligencer. Although evident- 


'by ridicule or false reasoning. ‘True enjoyment 
‘must be innocent, and therefore we would en- 

Poles, : ; 

ly unfinished, and bearing the marks of an unpractised J, a5 dust within the balance in compare with human souls. courage you to preserve, above all things, the in- 


hand, they contain traces of true poetic feeling,—and what Weigh not human life with silver, nor a soul with liberty; tegrity of your own hearts, 


| 
is far better, uphold correct moral sentiments. His relatives Murder not a father, brother—Oh ! let not an orphan be. | There is a seductive mode of reasoning afloat 
and friends will no doubt find it a pleasant little legacy when the battle din is over, and the glorious victory won, |in the world, which calls itself Philosophy; and 
from one who promised much, and was early removed from J oo thou, old hoary soldier, to thy dimly setting sun. 


a \this is seeking to elevate mere sensual enjoyments 
1em. 7 


| 


|W idows, orphans, broken-hearted, o’er thy darkened visions toa position which they were never designed to 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. rise,— . 
; ,,,occupy, and to force them upon you as spiritual 
“And he shall judge among many people, and rebuke| Mangled soldiers’ dying tortures float before thy fancy’s PYs p ’ : P 
strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords eyes— food. Amongst these are various public amuse- 
into Ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks: Burning tears of long endurance, that have followed in thy |ments—and of them we know none which are not 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 7 
they learn war any more.” Isaiah iii. 4. = : dangerous. You may love, and even respect, 
Bleeding sorrow, clothed in mourning for the dead in bat-|ihose who participate in them; but do not let this 
What means that voice of dissonance upon our western tle slain— j 
; p ,,/ensnare you. Do not allow yourselves to be per- 
shore? Ghastly murder, like a giant, howling for the cannon’s led tl he bewilderi ‘ f : 
What means this warlike tumult and the cannon’s dread- prey, suaded tuat'the bewldering G2CKement OF muse 
ful roar ? 


Gather decp and lasting darkness o'er the “sunset of thy is any thing more than an exaltation of the senses, 
The fearful tones of battle on our trembling breezes fly, | day.” jand one which admits of the grossest abuse; or 


Deep volumes of the darkling smoke are gathering in our Change ye, then, your swords to ploughshares, and your \that the whirl of the voluptuous dance is a harm- 
. . | 
er i epeare to framing bevka-— , ‘less physical exercise. It is not a sufficient ex- 
The pealing blast of strife is heard on mountain, vale, and Change the roaring of the trumpet for the purling of the| 


icuse for indulging in these, that Providence ha 
flood, brooks,— * fad “= et , ° 
Where the giant, War, is shouting with his garments roll’d Change your spirits’ haunts of revel to the scenes where given us powers capable of being thus exercised. 
in blood. angels rove,— When the beart is attuned to melody, the tongue 


Thy banner, Oh! Columbia, in battle is unfurl’d From the bloody god of battle, to the peaceful Gop or may safely give it utterance; but all of our senses 
When olive leaves, in rosy wreaths, should captivate the Love. ‘admit of abuse, and an indulgence in public 
world. c 








Thy flag ‘ts vod With lndmees gore, with inf iis amusements of any kind, very generally increases 
/ » with infamy and shame,| qo 7N 9 Try 1h Ye : A ; ‘ 
When the wand of Love and Mercy should have bound thy FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. the desire for it, and when the path is once enter- 
arow Wl Sine. PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 26, 1846. @4 upon few can tell where it will lead. 
On thy crest of shaded brightness where the angel Peace — —— —= ; In your pursuit of happiness, is there any ne- 
ee ee, ‘ pisos call taa | A WORD FOR THE SEASON. cessity for a resort to means which are at all 
1atre rses ven 3 , , . 
Se engeance up, and fills his oe To our Youne Frieyps: The season has now ‘doubtful ? This season, so full of hopes for you, 
When thy swords are changed to ploughshares, and thy arrived, to which many of you have been looking jis mostly one of suffering to many of your fellow- 








spears to pruning hooks, forward with anticipations of much happiness.— | creatures—forget not your stewardship in the 
And the rumbling noise of battle for the purling of the We feel desirous that you should not be disap-' service of the Most High. All of you have ex- 

rr: 19 |pointed—that your highest expectations should) perjenced that your feclings of kindness, benevo- 
sant rise in noble grandeur, brilliant as the God of ¢ realized—and that the short portion of the|jence, and Christian sympathy, cannot be exer- 
Fair as Cynthia in her glory, when she walks ber starry arr ~ which is now remaining, should be| cised but to your great profit. A consciousness 

way; ‘so occupied by you that you can look back to it of duties fulfilled is the highest kind of enjoyment 
Thou wilt go afar with Mercy with her robe of glory round with satisfaction. 


‘of which the human mind is capable; and the 
thee, We need not tell you, that at this season par-| purest incense it can receive, is the well earned 
Conquering and to conquer nations i name of him who ,; ; : 
' os > q in the name of him who ticularly, the customs of general society are such| gratitude of grateful hearts. 
crown nce, . ‘ | * 4 . 
‘as to present difficulties and temptations to the, Consider, then, whether your time can be more 
Have my countrymen forgotten when the roaring of our Ss c : ' . 
floods followers of a self-denying and holy Pattern. Have}! profitably, or more pleasantly occupied, than in 
Lost the music of their echoes in the wilderness of woods? | you all read Wm. Penn's ‘No Cross, no Crown?’ | visiting the abodes of poverty and suffering, or 


. . . . . | 
When the savage of the forest eringed before no haughty| and do you believe that the interesting examples) whether the money you have purposed to expend 
lord, 


there instanced are worthy of imitation? Some|perhaps in presents, for those who have no need, 
Nor would learn to trust a pale face by the rifle or the 


1 of you regard the testimonies which the Society|can be better invested than in ministering to the 

sword ! = 7 ‘F . . 

No oppressor’s law could bind him,—never torture teach |Of Friends has enjoined upon its members as| wants of the hungry, in clothing the naked, and 

f ce F | " . . 
him fear,— | something more than mere traditionary forms;|in introducing comfort and happiness into habita- 


Never vengeance melt the spirit of the “Man without a| certain experience has convinced you that they|tions where now misery and wretchedness can 


tear.” ‘are Truths, inseparably connected with the highest only find entrance. 
; ? 7 > ls > rl. | 
Is the or Penn forgotten? When he landed on their interests of the human family. Have you suffi- | si ikicenetiaaiiaitith atl teat) 
mar os : : . - Ss - oti 
With his mission in his visage, and his weapons in his| cently considered how ma = are required to| In the notice of the proposals for publishing 
ere |sacrifice in their support? ‘The events of a few/Samuel Bownas’ work on the Ministry, &c., in 


Sword nor epaulette were near him when he touched the|days will probably strew in your paths tempta-|our last number, it was stated that the publication 
| . . . . . . 

savage strand— itions hard to be resisted—present gratification) was undertaken with the approbation of the Meet- 
Plume nor panoply were o'er him, but his life was in his} wi]! make strong demands upon your fortitude,|ing for Sufferings; in this we find ourselves in er- 

hand. ee Rake eee ; 
i‘ ee j jand we affectionately ask you to consider well|ror, as that body has not acted upon it. The mis- 
Sternest hearts were mov’d in secret, yet the warrior knew . de re : ; : s 

‘ \before you yield. ‘This once,” has been the/take is entirely our own, the publisher having no 

not why— : a 

Never hatchet raised against him,—never heard the battle exclamation of many, as they suffered themselves| knowledge of it, and arose from an erroneous im- 


cry. ‘to be entangled more and more. Be firm, and! pression which we had received. 






































Market Street, “A Guide to True Peace,”’ com. 
piled chiefly from the writings of Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrey, Lady Guion, and Michael de 
Molinos, third American edition. ‘This excellent 
little work is handsomely printed in the present) 
edition, aud will, no doubt, be welcomed by those | 
who are already familiar with it;—those who are’ 
not, can scarcely fail to be benefited by the peru- 


sal of its pages. It contains 72 pages, small 12mo. 


} 


ek 


As an appendix to our editorial to day, we ask 


attention to the following article, which we take 
from Dymond’s Essays: 


AMUSEMENTS. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that in almost | 
all Christian countries many of the public and) 
popular amusements have been regarded as ob-| 
jectionable by the more sober and conscientious 
part of the community. This opivion could 
scarcely have been general unless it had been) 
just; yet why should a people prefer amusements | 
of which good men feel themselves compelled to 
disapprove? {Is it because no public recreation 


| 
| 


; 


can be devised of which the evil is not greater) 


{ 


than the good? or because the inclinations of 


} 
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We have received from Henry Longstreth, 347|t0 extreme danger;—and the defence which I | to consider that emotions very similar in their na- 


make is, that | am amused by it. Now, we affirm 
that this defence is invalid; that it is a defence 
which reason pronounces to be absurd, and mo- 
rality to be vicious. Yet | have no other to make; 
it is the sum total of my justification. 


But this, which is sufficient to decide the mo- 
rality of the question, is not the only nor the chief 
part of the evil. The evil which is suffered by 
performers may be more intense, but upon spec- 
tators and others it is more extended. The night 
of a play is the harvest time of iniquity, where 
the profligate and the sensual put in their sickles 
and reap. It is to no purpose to say that a man 
may go to a theatre or parade a saloon without 
taking part in the surrounding licentiousness. All| 
who are there promote the licentiousness, for if 
none were there, there would be no licentious- 
ness; that is to say, if none purchased tickets 
there would be neither actors to be depraved nor 
dramas to vitiate, nor saloons to degrade and cor-| 
rupt, and shock us. The whole question of the 
lawfulness of the dramatic amusements, as they) 
are ordinarily conducted, is resolved into a very 
simple thing: After the doors on any given night 
are closed, have the virtuous or the vicious dis- 
| positions of the attenders been in the greater de- 
gree promoted? Every one knows that the ba-, 
lance is on the side of vice, and this conclusively | 
decides the question—‘'Is it lawful to attend?” 


most men are such, that if it were devised, they ; —! 
would not enjoy it? It may be feared that the| ‘The same question is to be asked, and the same 
desires which are seeking for gratification are not | @"swer | believe will be returned, respecting va- 
themselves pure; and pure pleasures are not con-| ous other assemblies for purposes of amuse- 
genial to impure minds. ‘The real cause of the | ment. Phey do more harm than good. They 
objectionable nature of many popular diversions| please but they injure us; and what makes the 
is to be sought in the want of virtue in the| case still stronger is, that the pleasure is frequent- 
people. ily such as ought not to be enjoyed. A tippler 

Amusement is confessedly a subordinate con-|€joys pleasure in becoming drunk, but he is not 
cern in life. It is neither the principal nor|to allege the gratification as a set-off against the 
amongst the principal objects of proper solici-|immorality. And so it is with no small portion 
tude. No reasonable man sacrifices the more/of the pleasures of an assembly. Dispositions are 
important thing to the les, and that a man’s reli-|gratified which it were wiser to thwart; and, to 
gious and moral condition is of incomparably|speak the truth, if the dispositions of the mind 
greatcr importance than his diversion, is suffi-; were such as they ought to be, many of these 
ciently plain. In estimating the propriety or ra-| modes of diversion would be neither relished nor 
ther the lawfulness of a given amusement, it may | resorted to. Some persons try to persuade them- 
safely be laid down, That none is lawful of which selves that charity forms a part of their motive 


the aggregate consequences are injurious to 
morals:—nor, if its effects upon the immediate 
agents are, in general, morally bad: —nor if it oc- 
casions needless pain and misery to men or to 
animals:—nor, lastly, if tt occupies much time or 
is attended with much expense.—Respecting all 
amusements, the question is not whether in their 
simple or theoretical character, they are defensi- 
ble, but whether they are defensible in their actu- 
ally existing state. 

So that if a person, by way of showing the pro- 
priety of theatrical exhibitions, should ask whether 
there was any harm in a man’s repeating a com- 
position before others and accompanying it with 
appropriate gestures—he would ask a very foolish 
question; because he would ask a question that 
possesses little or no relevancy to the subject.— 
What are the ordinary effects of the stage upon 
those who act on it? One and one only answer 
can be given—that whatever happy exceptions 
there may be, the effect is bad;—that the moral 
and religious character of actors is lower than 
that of persons in other professions. “ It is an 
undeniable fact, for the truth of which we may 
safely appeal to every age and nation, that the 
situation of the performers, particularly of those 
of the female sex, is remarkably unfavorable to 
the maintenance and growth of the religious and 
moral priaciple, aud of course highly dangerous 
to their eternal interests.” 

Therefore, if | take my seat in the theatre, I 
have paid three or five shillings as an inducement 
to a number of persons to subject their principles 


in attending such places; as when the profits of 
the night are given to a benevolent institution. — 
They hope, 1 suppose, that though it would not 
be quite right to go if benevolence were not a 
gainer, yet that the end warrants the means. But 
if these persons are charitable, let them give their 
guinea without deducting half for purposes of 
questionable propriety. Religious amusements, 
such as Oratorios and the hike, form one of those 
artifices of chicanery by which people cheat, or 
try to cheat, themselves. ‘The music, say they, 
is sacred, is devotional; and we go to hear it as 
we go to church; it excites and animates our re- 
ligious sensibilities. ‘Ibis, in spite of the solem- 
nity of the association, is really ludicrous. ‘These 
scenes subserve religion no more than they sub- 
serve chemistry. They do not increase its power 
any more than the power of the steam-engine.— 
As it respects Christianity, it is all imposition and 
fiction; and it is unfortunate that some of the most 
solemn topics of our religion are brought into such 
unworthy and debasing alliance. 


A person goes to an oratorio of sacred music. 
The majestic flow of harmony, the exalted sub- 
jects of the hymns or anthems, the full and rapt 
assembly, excite, and warm, and agitate his mind; 
sympathy becomes powerful; he feels the stirring 
of unwonted emotions; weeps, perhaps, or exults; 
and when he leaves the assembly, persuades him- 
self that he has been worshipping and glorifyin 
God. = ? pet 

it might be sufficient to assure us of the spuri- 
ousness of these semblances of religious feeling, 
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ture are often excited by subjects which have no 
connection with religion. I know not whether 
the affecting scenes of the drama and of fictitious 
story, want much but association with ideas of 
religion to make them as devotional as those 
which have been noticed; and if, on the other 
hand, the feelings of him who attends an oratorio 
were excited by a military band, he would think 
not of the Deity or of heaven, but of armies and 
conquests. Nor should it be forgotten, that per- 
sons who have habitually little pretensions to re- 
ligion, are perhaps as capable of this factitious 
devotion as those in whom religion is constantly 
influential; and surely it is not to be imagined, 
that those who rarely direct reverend thoughts to 
their Creator, can suddenly adore Him for an 
hour and then forget him again, until some new 
excitement again arouses their raptures, to be 
again forgotten. 


DIED. 
At the residence of his father, in Chester County, on 
the 18th of 11th month, 1846, in the 21st year of his age, 


Epwaro Swayne, second son of Benjamin and Sarah P. 
Swayne. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Thomas P. Cope was struck by light- 
ning when three days out from this port; the fluid passed 









































down the mainmast, and set the cargo on fire. The pas- 


sengers and crew struggled with the devouring element, 
but unsuccessfully; they kept the hatches closed down, and 
for seven days they were compelled to remain on the burn- 
ing voleano, with nothing but the wide waste of waters 
around them; a British vessel then hove in sight, and took 
them off safely. The ship was wholly destroyed, together 
with her valuable cargo. 


The most prominent politiea} news is that of the oblitera- 
tion, by Russia, Austria and Prussia, of the republic of 
Cracow, the last remnant of Poland. It is a monstrous in- 
iquity. 

The English ports are not to be opened. 

Indian Corn was at 56s. to 58s. per quarter. 


American flour had advanced 1s. a barrel in Liverpool, 
closing on the 3d inst. with a downward tendency. 


Twelve of the royal family of Persia have died of the 
cholera. This plague is extending westward. 1400 per. 
sons have died of it in Bagdad. 


The New York packet ship Victoria, on her recent ar- 
‘rival in London, brought, as part of her cargo, 250 bales of 
American Hops, which excited some attention in the city 
of Lendon, 


The Spanish pepers eall on France and England to es- 
tablish a monarchy in Mexico, to save that country from 
fulling into the American Union. 


The Great Britain is still on the rocks. 


Belgium has opened her ports uitil October 1, 1847, and 
the export of food is prohibited. 


The Queen of Portugal is in a critical position, The re- 
bellion is very geaeral, and it is supposed she will be com. 
pelled to abdicate. 

Fresh troubles have broken out in India, and the British 
are pre paring for new eonquests. 

The Cholera has appeared in Spain, 

IRELAND.—The regular employment now so generally 
given to the peasantry, together with the reduction in the 
prices of provisions, has already produced a sensible im- 
provement in the condition of the people, Still there re- 
mains much distress to be relieved. The accounts from 
the country districts are extremely unfavorable, particularly 
from the south and west, where, there is no doubt, the prev- 
alence of distress affords a pretext for the wholesale system 
of plunder and outrage which for some time past renders it 
unsafe tor the peaceable disposed to pursue their usual avo- 
cations, even in the broad glare of day. The differences 
between O'Connell and the Young Ireland party grow 
wider every day. 

FRANCE—AI! France is at this moment in a state of 
great excitement with respect to the audacious suppression, 
by Russia, Austria and Prussia, of the Republic of Cracow, 
the last remaining vestige of the once great Polish nation— 
the last narrow strip of land that remained of poor Poland— 
the last and only spot on which a Pole dare call himself a 
Pole! 
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The Moniteur, the official newspaper, publishes an official residences provided for them.—Liverpool Health\ed for a more rational system of philosophy; re- 


notice from the Minister of Commerce,announcing the dis- of Towns’ Advocate. jecting idle speculations, they directed their atten- 
covery of a mine of mercury at Monterey, in Califurnia.— 











+e! tion to watch the processes of nature, and to at- 
The mine is said to be of great value, and casy to be work. | a poy 2 eee Ce Eperenrs  peen aed et 
Cd's: bit tivo oxiétings war betwee Wesiee dnd ‘the United) EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE. ete tio : are governed; they built upon facts and 
States is stated to be likely to prevent the formation of a At his ‘opening lecture at Guy's aoe Lone|°P* rations are gover . ; 
company for working it. J 


: _ ‘experiments, and the progress since made in every 

Distress in the Highlands and Islands—We have been don, in 1813, William Allen made the following department of science has proved the correctness 
favored with the perusal of a private letter, giving a Very | remarks: of their views. 

sasioneeetl atety tariie ter riinnda® te Ladle “The circumstances in which we are placed| Few are sufficiently emote of the pace 

Island eonbete are represented as being in a state of actual in the present state of our existence, prove it was ae ae likely to result from an endeavor to 

starvation ; there is want of food even among those who | ihe jntention of the Supreme Being that we should|!nduce a habit of attention even to minute cir- 


could and would be glad to pay for it, Parties competent 1. 4 tively employed; every thing about us is in cumstances, and how much misery is produced in 
to form a good judgment in the matter have stated that / , : 


of the Highlands are worse off than Ireland, |™Motion; important changes are constantly going the world by those unhappy poopemioes which owe 
Taos sarge url .  Gvebneil Advertiser.,on, and some of them, by their very nature, are \their origin to a Caretess and penance! a . 
Decrease of Crime in Rome.—It is worthy of remark, | calculated to stimulate mankind to exertion. This za Tule on oe oes ae ie ae ‘r vit ; 
that since the accession of Pius [X. in June, the number of| change. is limpressed upon our garments, which thinking, and carefu y investigating the grounds 


crimes committed against the person, as well as against pro-| are continually wearing out,—upon the habita- of their opinions, are most of all liable to be car- 
perty, in the district of Rome, has diminished in the most 


. = e « 2 e ry . . 
. Feri bout 5(j0) | tons which protect us from the weather, which ried away by their passions, The influence of the 
ry ins atio: , , ‘ring about o a ; sh: > 
Srna sah ” ae pe es 200 and/are constantly requiring repair; it is obvious on habit which [ now recommend, on the comfort of 
cases,—July, « ya August, <JIU,—Septe rT, <UU,—2 J 


last month’s calendar falling to 112; the old admirers of the |the very face of nature, and proclaimed in the | society, 1s incalculable; the pleasure arising from 


red-tape system, coercion and routine, can make nothing of| succession of sensons; it seems to be a law of our| the cultivation of our rational powers would am- 
it. It seems to them a sort of witchcraft. 


‘being, that whatever is capable of fixing our at-|ply repay the efforts necessary for the purpose: 


Emigration.—The country people are still emigrating ;|tention to useful pursuits—whatever stimulates to |indeed, it is only by an accurate examination of 
hundreds of them take their departure from this port by 


the exertion of intellect—whatever gives spring things, and reflection upon them, that we learn 
st sd ves for Liverpool. But a few days — : > aaah’ a ative value of Hifte 1ec " 
ey. agmatine eeenehs ene oa and. activity to the powers of the mind, must, ifthe comparative alue ol veien rent objects ” 
ago the . ep = , q ; . ‘i sente "e, 3 sive over 2 a 
with her full number of paseengers, bound for New York.| properly directed, conduce to the happiness of sented rs weak pp oo f < ‘ ' cr 
Such a thing was never heard of before in this part of the| man, Surrounded as we are by the comforts and precise Gegree of attention to which it is, by its 


kingdom. Nothing coujd. baye induced those. persons to eduptninntes ab dicilined: like, —Deen::iennw-ane etait, entitled." — Life of William Allen. 
venture across the Atlantic, in the depth of winter, but the 





= ocak : i e useful arts are carried to a high de- - wees - 
conviction that if they remained in this country they would wherein th at ate r “ . ; » abstrac a : . > 
be exposed to the horrors of famine—more appalling than gree of periection,—it requires some abstraction The following account of the calculations of 
dans 5 > sli, i a certain degree of reflection to ap- . ’ ae “ee ; 
the dangers of the deep.—Sligo Champion. jof mind, and a certain degree of reflection t P”| Leverrier,’in making his discovery of the planet 
ssenecananetiaiatieatiaidbbi |preciate properly the advantages we enjoy. We 


A GAMESTER’S CLOSE OF LIFE. ‘are apt to consider the situations in which we find which he an likely to bear his name, will be 
The Church of England Quarterly Review ourselves as perfectly natural, and have but a faint found interesting : 
points a moral deduced from the life of a notorious idea of what we owe to the labors and exertions 
gambler known in Englandas “ Riley of Bath,” of those who have gone before us; without their 
to all persons who are, or may be induced to en-|labor and skill, however, we might yet have been 
gage in this unlawful and dishonorable profession. obliged to. clothe ourselves in the skins of beasts; 
Riley was both accomplished and. gifted, and he|to seek reluge from the vicissitudes of the monther 
for a time lived a life of the most gorgeous luxury |in the caves of the earth, and feed upon any di- 
and extravagance. He was the company of sov- gestible substance, that might be thrown in our 
ereigns; he squandered money with a profusion way. 

amounting to incessantry, and won it by a good ‘The influence of knowledge upon the human 
fortune that seemed connected with the super- ;tnind is prodigious, A reference to the page of 
natural. He ran a brief course of dazzling splen-|bistory will not ouly show the gradual advances 
dor; he lived in palaces, continued to play, be- which have been made from rude beginnings to 
came unlucky, and found fortune, wealth and|the present improved state of society, but it will 
friends desert him. At length the once possessor |strongly inculcate the important lesson, that the 
of millions was seen wandering through the happiness of our species is intimately connected 
streets of London, naked, famished and penniless; | with the diffusion of knowledge. Where do we 
and, finally, he who had feasted emperors, and behold cruelty in its most terrific form, but in the 
fared sumptuously every day, died of absolute uninstructed and neglected part of the communi- 
starvation in one of the miserable alleys of the|ty? by whom are our Jails principally inhabited, 
great metropolis. but by the ignorant ?—by those to whom society 
™ im oni eet terigge ne has failed. in its duty. In the higher ranks of men, 
MORAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. ignorance assumes not unfrequently the shape of 
Dark and sombre dwellings and streets are the bigotry, and manifests itself in deep-rooted preju- 
well known resort of the most depraved classes in dice: whenever you see a man more than onninm 
all cities and towns. ‘This may be said to be a rily censorious of others,—indisposed to make al 
universal law of our social economy, and hence it lowance for the circumstances in which they may 
becomes a matter of some importance to consider have been placed,—positive and uncharitable in 
whether it would not be advisable, on moral)is opinions, whatever inay be his rank in life, be 
grounds also, to attend with greater care to the assured that he is lamentably rn. a 
construction and improvement of the residences Knowledge, — corns and re 
of our laboring population. Darkness produces sheds a benerolent inf ppsen -— oo mine _ the 
carelessness and depression of mind, and of the Possessor, and w aon we es ses 
whole nervous system, especially if it be conjoin- '9Crease our powers of usefulness, and there by 
ed with idleness, its almost necessary companion. '0 add to our own on oe and that ane 
A dark house is generally a dirty house; and it is W® shall feel it almost a duty to ont suc a) 
in dark corners that the poor accumulate filth, ™@™gement of our time, ellen gbvgir pileigns: 7” a 

which they are too idle to throw out of doors. If Portion of It to the erent of our minds. 
such dwellings were exposed to the light of day,, Of all the varied branches of knowledge, those 
a sense of shame would often induce a superior relating to material objects are most important. 
degree of cleanliness; and the cheerfulness of {n former ages the powers of the human mind 
mind which a light house tends to foster would, be were exhausted in useless metaphysical disquisi- 
productive of still greater advantages. Mr. Clay, tions concerning essence and substance, and ethe- 
in his Report on Preston, has well said, that real forms,—things which it was impossible to 
“something may be hoped for a people who can 
feel * a joy in flowers;’”’ but the poor can seldom 
possess even this stnall advantage in the miserable 


Conjecture of a New Planet.—Several astro- 
nomical and mathematical papers were read at 
the late meeting of the Paris Academy of Science, 
the most remarkable by M. Leverrier. The ob- 
ject of it is to prove that there exists in our solar 
system a large planet which nobody yet has seen, 
but the orbit of which M. Leverrier has calcula- 
ted, and which, he says, may be seen on the Ist 
of January next year. He states that he was led 
to his discovery by the observations collected 
since 1690 on the course of Uranus. The insur- 
mountable difficulty experienced by geometricians, 
says M. Leverrier, in representing the real course 
,of Uranus by analytical formule might arise from 
various causes. Either the theory was not suffi- 
ciently precise, and they had neglected, in their 
\calculations, some of the influence due to the per- 
turbatory action of the neighboring planets, Jupi- 
ter and Saturn; or the theory had not been com- 
pared with the observations with sufficient cor- 
rectness in the construction of the tables of the 
planet; or, finally, some unknown cause, acting 
upon Uranus, added other influences to those 
which result from the action of the Sun, of Jupi- 
ter, and of Saturn. ‘To get out of this alternative, 
it was necessary to resume the whole theory of 
Uranus,—recalculate, discuss the observations, 
and compare them with each other; and this hard 
task he undertook. ‘The result is the positive 
conclusion, that the irregularity of the movement 
of Uranus is to be attributed to a special cause, 
independent of all analytical error, and deduced 
from the constitution of the planetary system it- 
self. The fact of the existence of this cause being 
established, it was necessary to determine its na- 
ture,—and, therefore, a new career opened upon 
|M. Leverrier. Was it admissible, as some as- 
tronomers had proposed, to modify the law of 
gravity for the distant regions in which Uranus 
moves; or did it suffice to assume the resistance 
of the other, or the influence of an obscure satel- 
\lite moving round Uranus, or the accidental shock 
from a comet? Or was he to admit of a still un- 
comprehend, or apply to any good purpose.—|known planet, whose existence was shown by the 
‘To our illustrious countrymen, however, Bacon, |anomalous movement of Uranus? M. Leverrier 
Locke, Newton, Boyle and Hook, we are indebt-|adopted the latter hypothesis; and, proceeding 
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upon that basis, has come to a conclusion, from common pen. The thing is possible to be effect- concludes, that it is easier to falsify the Arabic 
all his calculations and observations, that mo other ed; and if on any oceasion paper should be most cyphers than the Roman alphabetic numerals; 
is possible. Tins planet, he says, is situated be- excessively rare, it may be useful to know, that when 1375 is dated in Atabie cyphers, if the 3 is 
yond Uranus, at a distance double that which se- a volume of matter may be contained in a single only changed, three centuries are taken away; if 








parates Uranus from the Sun, and in a slightly leaf—Curiosities of Literature. the 3 is made into a 9 and take away the 1, four 
inclined orbit. — Literary Gazette. —_—_—_—_~<+e-+ sine hundred years are added. Such accidents have 
en AE cence NUMERAL FIGURES assuredly produced much confusion among our 

+ 4 ain 4 ru a . = 
‘ WRITING ’ . ancie anusc S, @ f » In oUF printec 
MINUTE WRITING. The, learned, afier, many. contests,. beve..ot ncient manuscripts, and still de our printed 


’ , i i : > | books; which is the reason that Dr. Robertson 
The Liad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny length agreed, that the numeral figures 1, 2, 3, . . 


says that Cicero once saw, it is pretended might 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, usually called Arabic, are of In- a _ histories hes always pean writing his 
have been a fact, however to ps it might ap- dian origin. The Arabians do not pretend to dates i words, rather than confide them nes the 
: ; ; Le ; _, care of a negligent printer. Gibbon observes, 
pear impossible. £lian notices an artist who have been the inventors of them, but borrowed that sore remarkable’ ‘mistakes ‘have happened 
wrote a distich in letters of gold, which he en- them from the Indian nations. ‘The numeral by the sitll wil in in which ia als eeeahidiein 
closed in the rind of a grain of corn. characters of the Bramins, the Persians, and the > neta ox thetiatide: a us tia Nisin ton he 
Antiquity and modern times record many such Arabians, and other eastern nations, are similar. attribates ‘es moult ‘atitiietials it tnetiedudne 
penmen, whose glory consisted in writing in so ‘They appear afterwards to have been introduced ohith énnieee otherwise be sewounted for by hie. 
small a hand that the writing could not be legible into several Kuropean nations, by their respective torical aiibedlé — Curiosities of Literature ee 
to the naked eye. One wrote a verse of Homer travellers, who returned from the east. ‘They a - ‘ : 
on a grain of millet, and another, more indefati- were admitted into calendars and chronicles, but ——+ ee +—__ —_— 
gably trifling, transcribed the whole Iliad in so they were not introduced into charters, says Mr. 
confined a space, that it could be enclosed in a) Astle, before the sixteenth century. ‘The Span- 
nutshell. Menage mentions, he saw whole sen- iards, no doubt, derived their.use from the Moors ' 
tences which were not perceptible to the eye who invaded them. In 1240, the Alphonsean as- Mr. Eprror,—Having a little leisure, I con- 
without the microscope; and pictures and por- tronomical tables were made by the order of Al- cluded to employ it in giving you an account of 
traits, whichs appeared at first to be lines and, phonsus X, by a Jew and an Arabian; they used the corn crop grown this season on the farm of 
scratches thrown down at random; one of them these numerals, from whence the $ Spaniards con- | the brothers Samuel J., Ebenezer J., and David 
formed the face of the Dauphiness, with the most tend that they were first introdueed by them. | D. Dickey. 
pleasing delicacy and correct resemblance. He, ‘They were not generally used in Germany until; Field No. 1, containing eight acres and one 
read an Italian poem, in praise of this princess, the beginning of the fourteenth century; but in, hundred and forty-two perches, produced 1037 
containing some thousands of verses, written by| general the forms of the cyphers were not perma- bushels of corn, averaging 116 bushels and 2 
an officer in a space of a foot and a half. ‘This nently fixed there till after the year 1531. ‘The; quarts to the acre. Field No. 2, containing four- 
species of curious idleness has not been lost in| Russians were strangers to them, before Peter|teen acres, three rods and, thirty perches, pro- 
our own country; where this minute writing has|the Great bad finished his travels in the beginning| duced 1145 bushels, averaging over 76 bushels 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


FINE CROPS OF CORN. 


equalled any on record. Peter Bales, a celebra-| of the present century. jto the acrg. No. 3, contains sixteen acres and 
ted calligraphist in the reign of Elizabeth, aston-| The origin of these useful characters with the fifty-six perches, and produced 1110 bushels, 


ished the eves of beholders by showing them what) Indians and Arabians, is attributed to their great averaging over 68 bushels to the acre; making 
they could not sce: for in the Harleian MSS, 550, | skill in the arts of astronomy and of arithmetic,| in all 3292 bushels of shelled corn on forty acres 
we have a narrative of ‘a rare piece of work which required more convenient characters than, and twenty-eight perches, averaging 82 bushels 
brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Englishman, | alphabetic letters, for the expressing of numbers.|to the acre. Lest some persons should think 
and a clerk of the chancery;’ it seems by the de-| Before the introduction into Europe of these|there was some guess work about measuring 
scription to have been the whole Bible ‘in an Arabic numerals, they used alphabetical charac- either the field or the corn, it may be proper to 
English walnut no bigger than a hen’s egg. The ters, or Roman numerals. ‘The learned authors|State, that the person who surv eyed the ground, 
nut holdeth the book; there are as many leaves of the Nouveau ‘I'raité Diplomatique, the most|has been qualified to the measurement of the 
in his little book as the great Bible, and he hath valuable work on every thing concerning the arts| Same; one person measured all the corn on field 
written as much in one-of his little leaves as a|and progress of writing, have given some curious) No. 1, and has been qualified to the accuracy of 
great leaf of the Bible.’ Weare told that this; notices on the origin of the Roman numerals.—)his account; as also the persons who measured 
wonderfully unreadable copy of the Bible was|They say, that originally men counted by their| the corn on fields Nos. 2 and 3, are willing to be 
‘seen by many thousands.” ‘There is a drawing | fingers; thus to mark the first four numbers they | qualified to the accuracy of their accounts. 
of the head of Charles I, in the library of St. used an I, which naturally represents them. To| 1 will now state the manner in which the corn 
John’s College at Oxford, wholly composed of mark the fifih, they chose a V, which is made out) was planted, worked, and manured. Seven acres 
minute written characters, which at a small dis-;by bending inwards the three middle fingers, and| of field No. 1, had sixteen cart loads of manure 
tance resemble the lines of an engraving. The stretching out only the thumb and the little finger;|to the acre, of rough manure from the barn-yard 
lines of the head, and the ruff, are said to contain/and for the tenth they used an X, which is a dou-| spread on the sod, ‘and ploughed in about seven 
the book of Psalms, the Creed, and the Lord's ble V, one placed topsy-turvy under the other.—)inches deep, with the Prouty plough. 1 do con- 
Prayer. In the British Museum we find a draw-| From this the progression of these numbers is al-|sider it very important that the ploughing should 
ing representing the portrait of Queen Anne, not ways from one to five, and from five to ten. The; be well done, that all the ground should be turn- 
much above the size of the hand. On this draw-| hundred was signified by the capital letter of that;ed up, and to a good depth, for any crop, but 
ing appear a number of lines and scratches, which word in Latin C—centum. The other letters, D more particularly for corn. The ground was 
the librarian assures the marvelling spectator, in-| for 500, and M for 1000, were afterwards added.|then rolled with a heavy roller, and harrowed 
cludes the entire contents of a thin folio, which on|They subsequently abbreviated their characters, over once with a spike- -tooth harrow; it then got 
this oecasion is carried in the hand. i by placing one of these figures before another;' two strokes with a large cultivator, about five feet 
On this subject it may be worth noticing, that| and the figure of less value before a higher num-| |wide, with nine teeth in it, similar to"the teeth in 
the learned Huet asserts that he, like the rest of ber, denotes that so much may be deducted from} the small cultivators. 1 value this implement very 
the world, for a long time considered as a fiction| the greater number; for instance, LV signifies five! highly, and it is one I think no farmer should be 
the story of that industrious writer who is said to|less one, that is lous: 1X ten less one, that is nine; without; it pulverizes the ground, and leaves it in 
have enclosed the Iliad in a nutshell. But having but these abbreviations are not found amongst the| a better state for planting than any other harrow 
examined the matter more closely, he thought it! most ancient monuments. ‘These numerical let-|that | have seen in use. I always barrow the 
possible. ters are still continued by us, in recording ac-|ground well before planting corn, as it can be 
One day in company at the Dauphin’s, this|counts in our exchequer. |done more effectually and at less expense than at 
learned tan trifled half an hour in proving it. A| That men counted originally by their fingers, \ any other time. There were then spread on five 
piece of vellum, about ten inches in length and|is no improbable supposition; it is still naturally | acres of the field 15 bushels of crushed bones to 
eight in width, pliant and firm, can be folded up| practised by the vulgar of the most enlightened|the acre, and 30 bushels of ashes on the balance 
and enclosed in the shell of a large walnut. It/nations. In more uncivilized states, small stones|of the field, with the exce ption of about an eighth 
can hold in its breadth one line, which can contain ‘have been used, and the etymologists derive the|of an acre, that had neither bonedust nor ashes. 
30 verses, and in its length 250 lines. With a|words calculate and calculation from calculus,| It might be well to state here, that judging from 
crow-quill the writing can be perfect. A page|which is the Latin term for a pebble-stone, and|that part of the field that had neither bonedust 
of this piece of vellum will then contain 7500 ‘by which they denominated their counters used|nor ashes, there was no perceptible difference in 
verses, and the reverse as much; the whole 15000) for arithmetical computations. the corn at any time in the season; nor do I be- 
verses of the Iliad. And this he proved in their! Professor Ward, in a learned dissertation on|lieve that the crop was increased five bushels to 
presence, by using a piece of paper, and with a/this subject in the Philosophical Transactions, | the acre, by either of the above mentioned ma- 
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nures; but on the two acres that had no barn-yard 
manure, there was a shade of difference, and the 
corn was not quite so good there, as upon the 
rest of the field, The roller was then put to work 
again, and followed with the corn-drill, which, by 
the way, is the manner we plant all our corn, and 
I am satisfied that more corn can be raised plant- 
ed in this way, than by planting in hills. 1 was 
induced to try this way of planting corn some 
eight or nine years ago, on account of having a 
field that was very hilly, and wishing to put it in 
corn, and being unable to work it more than one 
way, I concluded to drill it in by hand; but after 
planting one or two rows, I found it rather a slow 
way of doing business. I set to work, and knock- 
ed together a kind of machine for dropping, which 
answered the purpose very well, the ground hav- 
ing been marked out with a plough previously. | 
When we came to take off the crop in the fall, | 
found that we had so much more corn than usual, 
from the same number of acres, that 1 concluded, 
I would make a drill that would perform the whole 
operation of marking, dropping, and covering, | 
which, from some little alteration made on it 
since, does its work about right; one man and a 
good horse will plant about eight acres a day with 
the drill. On field No. 1, the corn was planted 
in rows, three feet nine inches by six inches, and 
thinned out after it came up to about one foot.— 
After the corn comes up, we go over it twice 
generally, with the large cultivator, taking out 
the middle and two front teeth, and in this way 
doing double duty; and when the corn gets large 
enough we pass through it twice with the small 
cultivator, never, in any case, allowingea plough 
to go in it after the ground is ploughed. Fields 
Nos. 2 and 3, were drilled in, four feet by twelve’ 
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the continent. ‘The author then alluded to the dolle’s theory, that these rings increased by the 


various modes of explaining the advantage attri- excretions of these fungi being favorable for the 
buted to gypsum, which certain leading agricul- growth of grass, but injurious to their own sub- 
tural chemists had proposed: one ascribing its sequent development on the same spet;—was re- 
virtues to the direct ifluence of the salt; another marked on, and shown to be insufficient to ex- 
to the indirect good resulting from it, owing to its plain the phenomena. 

property of fixing ammonia; a third, regarding its, The author's view of the formation of these 
acid constituent as of the principal utility, and a rings, is as follows: A fungus is developed on a 
fourth, its base. Dr. Daubeny gave reasons for single spot of ground—sheds its seed, and dies:— 
rejecting the third and fourth of these hypothesis; on the spot where it grew it leaves a valuable 
but considered that the use of gypsum may be in manuring of phosphoric acid and alkalies—some 
part attributable to the first, and in part to the magnesia and a little sulphate of lime. Another 
second, of the causes pointed out. He supposes fungus might undoubtedly grow on the same spot 
that this substance is generally useful to all plants, again; but upon the death of the first, the ground 
from its property of fixing ammonia; and also becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of grass 
especially serviceable to certain species, by sup- rising like a phoenix on the ashes of its predeces- 
plying them with a salt which they require for)sor. It would thus appear that the increase of 
their development. He was principally anxious, these fairy-rings is due to the large quantity of 
however, to bring forward this subject, in the phosphated alkali, magnesia, &c., secreted by 
hope of inducing chemists to institute such expe- these fungi; and, whilst they are extending them- 
riments for the purpose of setting the questiun at selves in search of the additional food which they 
rest. require, they leave, on decaying, a most abundant 

A long discussion followed;—several agricul-|crop of nutriment for the grass.”” 

tural gentlemen remarking on the effects of car-| 
bonate of lime on wheat crops, and on the result-| 


y s stre ing ; 5 
eens < aaedidaeiedin om | EMMOR, KIMBER, Jn, HAT § CAP MANUFAC. 
§ porasn necessary t0r the torma- TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
tion of the supporting epidermis of the grass.— ' chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
Some specimens of the disease in turnips, com- friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
monly called fingers-and-toes, were exhibited; of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
and it was stated that the superphosphate of lime M@™net» and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


; oe : . general taste, will be found quite equal to any other i 
was a remedy for that disease.—The Bishop of ; ; : ; a 


: city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
Norwich, however, remarked that the cause as-, E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 


signed for this disease was not that to which be manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 

believed it must be attributed. ‘The flow of the hie a a ng ce business will enable him to 
° ° ive Ss eV Sle " 4—un= 

sap was checked by the action of an insect, and \plihiolaet Sieaas ca tania asp a 4mo. 4—tf.] 


then an abnormal condition developed. This) 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 


PEACE AND WAR. 


or fourteen inches, and worked in the same way,| year, in many parts of the country, this and simi- 
with the exception, that no manure of any kind lar diseases were very prevalent; and the reverend 
was put on either of them. prelate was disposed to regard the existence so 
E. J. Dickey. abundantly of this insect as in some way connect- 

Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa., Dec. 8th, 1846. ‘ed with the electrical condition of the atmosphere 
pio mactelhiilete one | during the exceedingly hot weather which has, 
'prevailed—producing with extreme rapidity the| 
: decomposition of animal and vegetable matter.— 
of the Sixteenth Meeting of the British Associa-| Jr, Faraday made a few remarks on our general 
tion; it will be found particularly interesting to ignorance of the chemistry of vegetable life, and 
our agricultural friends: ‘on the importance of such meetings as the pre- 
sent, where the chemist and the agriculturist 
|might meet and compare results. Since the days 
lof Davy the science of agriculture has consider- 
‘ably advanced; but all that he beard convinced 


We extract the following from the proceedings 


“ Professor Daubeny communicated a paper 
‘On the Rationale of certain Practices employed 
in Agriculture,’ specifying amongst the rest the 
use of quicklime and of gypsum as fertilizers to sins attehe: Chari thet deden Galt eelbiian de te 

’ ‘ | of the fa atw ste g 
the land. The former of these substances he sup- |! ae aaah . : 
. ' \very threshold of an inquiry which would eventu- 
poses to act in part, by rendering those inorganic |), ’ ; : 
ally, now that attention was so generally turned 


substances which are present in the soil more so- ss eesti eden miey tepanide ti ette 
. . : ito the subject, ac r knowleds X- 
luble or—in accordance with the views laid down : _ 5 
traordinary degree. 


by the author in a memoir which he has published a , nae 
in the Philosophical Transactions of last year—by, ‘OD the Decomposition of W ater into its con- 
converting the dormant constituents of the soil Sttuents Gases by Heat,’ by W. R. Grove. Pro- 
into active ones or into a state in which they be- : . 
come immediately available. He appealed to the|'0 the fact, proved by Cavendish and the French 
authority of Professor Fuchs, confirmed by that) Philosophers, that oxygen and hydrogen being ex-| 
of Mr. Prideaux, of Plymouth, as showing that posed to a high temperature, or the electric spark, 
the alkali may be extracted from granite readily mediately combined to form water. He then 
oy water, after the rock in a pounded form has announced his discovery that all the processes by 
been heated, together with quicklime; and he Which water may be formed are capable of de- 
stated that a soil exhausted by long-continued|COMposing water. 

cropping was found by himself to yield to water, ‘On the Fairy-rings of Pastures,’ by Professor 
twice as much alkali, afler having been mixed| J.T. Wray.—A description of these patches, with 
with quicklime, as it had done before. Hence|which most persons are familiar, was given; and 
the frequent application of lime tends to produce) it was stated that the grass of which such rings 
exhaustion in the land;—not only because it sup-|are formed, is always the first to vegetate in the 
plies in itself no fresh alkali, but likewise because,|spring, and keeps the lead of the ordinary grass) 
by rendering that which the soil contains more\of the pastures till the period of cutting. If the 
soluble. it causes it to be washed away more vrass of these fairy-rings be examined in the, 
readily by atmospheric water. Ploughing, and spring and early summer, it will be found to con- 
other mechanical methods of pulverizing the soil,|ceal a number of agarics, or ‘toad stools,’ of va- 
appear to act in the same way; and, so, also, may | rious sizes. They are found situated either en- 
we suppose to do the sprinkling of the soil with, tirely on the outside of the ring, or on the outer 
sulphuric acid, as is practised in some parts of|border of the grass which composes it. Decan- 


\fessor Grove, in the first place, called attention |_ 


E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
s received Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 
In Muslin. 
$16,00 
2,25 
25 


In Paper, 
$10,00 
1,50 
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JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Aych Streets, 
E now prepared to offer very low— 

Lupins Plain and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls, 
Embroidered and Bound do. 
Plain and Embroidered Terkerri do. 
Cloth and Blanket do. 


Our assortment of Merinos, Alpacas, Paramettas, of 
choice shades, is now complete, to which we invite particu- 
lar attention. 


llmo. 28, tf. 
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ALSO,— 
Black and Colored Cashmere Hose, 
Do. do. Alpaca do. 
Merino and Lambs’ Wool! do. 
Raw Silk and Fleecy Lined Silk do. 
Heavy Cotton Hosiery, &c., &c., &c., 
limo. 28—tf. 35. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
TT\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store @alivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. |4mo. 4—tf.} 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
Ite Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


r 


5mo. 23—tf.8. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, Ne. 299 


| ° ~e oe 
J Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
\L> Job Printing executed with ncatness and despatch, 





